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SONG OF THE BULLET. 
By James Whitcomb Riley. 
It whizzed and whistled along the 
blurred 
And red-blent ranks; and it nicked 


the star 
Of an epaulet, as it snarled the word— 


War! 


n it sped—and the lifted wrist 
Of the ensign-bearer stung, 
straight 
Dropped at his side as the word was 
hissed 


and 


Hafe! 


On went the missile—smoothed the 
blue 
Of a jaunty cap and the curls there- 
of, 
Cooing, soft as a dove might do— 
Love! 
Sang!—sang 
war— 
Sang love, in sooth, till it needs must 
cease, 
Hushed in 
for— 


on-—sang hate—sang 


the heart it was questing 


Peace! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


address 
Mothers 


President Roosevelt, in his 
to the National Congress of 
that placed the 
of the civil 

“When 


and the mother 


said he mothers of 
ahead even 
IIe 


is the mother, 


America war 


veterans. added: all is 
said, it 
only, who is a better citizen even than 
the soldier who fights for his country.” 
' Rooseve't 


This may explain why Mr. 


advocates equal suffrage, and takes no 


stock in the argument that women 
should not vote because they do not 
fight. 

Some disingenuous opponents of 


are trying to 
fraud” the magnificent 
vote of 271 to 92 in the House of Com- 


equal rights represent 


as a “pious 
Parliamentary suf- 
They intimate that 
the 
But 
it is less than a year since the House 
with only 15 

the bill making 
eligible as mayors, aldermen and town 


mons in favor of 


frage for women. 


the 271 members who voted for 


measure never meant it to 


pass. 
of Commons, dissenti- 


ents, passed women 
and county councillors, which had al- 


ready passed the House of Lords, and 


is now law. Only the wilfully blind 
ean shut their eyes to the fact that 
Parliament is markedly progressive 


in its yiews on the woman question. 
It is also noteworthy that the pending 
bill expressly includes married women 
in the extended franchise. 


The British government, with sin- 





joston, Mass., as | 


BLACKWELL. | 


| gular lack of good sense, has adopted 
}a new policy with the women arrested 
le ‘ . , . , 
for agitating in behalf of 


| 
| frage. For a treated them 
are for 


political 


time it 


las men treated similar 


fences, i. e@., as prisoners 
whose imprisonment is comparatively 
Now they try 
to frighten the the 


offences are sentencing them 


| mild, have decided to 


women, and for 


smallest 
condemning 


as common criminals, 


them to cold, hunger, hard labor, 
filthy prison clothing, and solitary 
continement for 23 hours of the 24 


arousing public 


This is 


leading to protests in Parlin- 


the 


and 


|}ments, while number of women 


| willing to go to prison, even under 


these hard conditions, constantly in- 
creases 

A Berlin court has just decided that 
it is a gross misdemeanor to shout on 
the open streets, “Ilurrah for univer- 
| Sal suffrage!’ The up 
appeal police order arresting 
three men (not women) who took part 
The offen- 
ders asked that Chancellor von Bulow 
be called as a witness to the harmless- 


case came on 


from a 


|in a street demonstration, 


ness of street demonstrations, since 
the had 


| noisy crowds on election 
| 





made speeches to 
The 
the 
difference is 
the 
streets give expression to dissatisfac- 
the 
whether a patriot people bring joyful 


chancellor 
night. 
the motion on 
that “the 


fanatical 


court rejected 


ground great 


whether masses on 


tion with existing laws, or 


homage to statesmen!” The men who 
had 
were 


universal suffrage 
a week in prison, 
ranging $5 to &8. If 
England the 
no one would have thought of punish- 
But England 
had done it, they would probably have 


shouted for 
sentenced to 
from 


and tines 


men in had done same, 


ing them. if women in 
been sentenced to six weeks in prison 


with hard labor. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Helen Combes of Glen Cove, 
Long Island, N. Y., has been engaged 
in newspaper work since coming from 
England some twenty years ago, sup 
porting and educating her three chil- 
| dren by her own efforts. During all 
this time she acted as correspondent 
for the New York papers, and has been 
connected with the Herald for the past 
ten years. \ year ago she became pro- 
the Examiner, 


and, as master of the entire business, 


prietor of Glen Cove 


even to setting type on occasion, she 


has been successful in her undertak- 


ing. 
adjoining town of 


Recently, she has started in the 
Sea Cliff a 
paper which has already become a fac- 


weekly 





tor in village politics. The women of 
Sea Cliff want a change in the admin- 
istration and a more’ economical 
housekeeping. 


Mrs, Combes and supported by 


method of municipal 


Led by 
her Sea Cliff Recorder, they are con- 
ducting a 
the 


campaign for pure politics, 


and best men for the village of 
tices. 

The club women of San Antonio, 
Tex., performed a creditable work in 
taking charge of the Feb. 22nd number 
|}of The Passing Show and enlarging 
und selling it for the benefit of the Ju- 
venile Training School fund. It con- 
tained much interesting news concern- 
|ing clubs and movements for social 
|}uplifting. Its editorial leader was in 
|}the form of a proclamation issued by 
the Woman's Club, and endorsed by 
the (City Administration, the Health 
Department, and the Business Men's 
Club, appointing March 10 as a “city 
cleaning-up day.” This number may 
be obtained for 25 cents from Mrs. J. 
A. Jones, Business Manager of The 
Passing Show, San Antonio, Tex. 

vs a, ee 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


As a result of the investigations car- 


ried on during the past eighteen 
months under the direction of the De- 
partment of Justice by Mrs. Mary 


(race Quackenbos, special assistant to 
the Attorney-General, a resolution has 
the U. S. of 
Representatives for an investigation of 
] 





| been passed by House 


| labor conditions in the turpentine 


| 


equal suf- | 


of- | 











ae ; ' damages 
indignatioa , ; & 


camps, plantations and other indus- 
tries in the United States, particular- 
ly with reference to peonage in the 
| South or elsewhere. 

Mrs. Rosa Becker, who aided so!- 
| diers during the Civil war, has been 
appointed a claim agent and WUnitel 


Missouri 
insurance? 
busine:s 


States pension attorney for 
She is a notary public and 
agent, and a_ well-known 
woman in St. Louis. 


Another woman lawyer of St. Louis, 
Miss Hattie Greensfelder, recently 
conducted a suit at Mexico, Mo., for 
for the death of a child. As 
it was the first time a woman lawyer 
had appeared at the Adrian County 
bar, the court-room was crowded with 
interested spectators, including over a 
hundred young women students from 
Hardin College. P.M A. 





and a member of its Campaign Com- 
mittee to uphold the Fusion ticket in 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


1008. She was one of the Committee 

of Ten to form the Council of Civic Mrs. J. Ellen Foster has been mad 

Co-operation in 1902, and in that year | chairman of the Committee on Child 

she was appointed Honorary Inspector | | anor recently organized by th 

of the Boar f Health. Mrs, Nathan : 

os he * rd ye He f . Daughters of the American Revolu- 

is Kirst Vice-President of the Equal 

Suffrage League of New York City tion. 

She addressed the U. 5S. Senate Miss Minnie A. Tyler has just been 

Co ttee in favor of woman suf -« 

a ; - . elected town clerk of South London 

frage in 1{4H She spoke at the an 

nual meetings of the National Ameri- | erry, Vt, for the thirteenth succes 

can Woman Suffrage Association in| sive yea Iiler father and grandfathe1 

Washington and in Baltimore She | were her predecessors in the office 

. . s | 

wis for two years chairman of the | uM ie i. Bal ' : 

‘ . , 55 ances ie é el laS £lve phe 

Committee on Industry of Women and ' wn _— ai 

Children in the General Federation of | hundred acres from her farm to the 

Women's (Clubs, and gave addresses | city of Rochester, N. Y., to enlarge the 

at the biennials of the Federation in | (enesee Valley Park. This is one of 

Milwaukee, OS Angeles and _ S5St. a 

Lily bake IA the most important gifts ever made to 

Louis - 

\Mirs. Nathan has been a frequent the city 

and able contributor to magazines and Miss Lavinia H. LaBorde, of Colum- 
bia, has been re-elected State Libra 
rian of South Carolina. She has held 
this position most acceptably fer sev 
eral yeurs, and her re-election by the 





MAUD NATHAN. 
(Courtesy of Club Women's Weekly, 


MAUD NATHAN. 


One 
at the 


of the 
recent 


most effective speakers 
suf- 


Mrs 


hearing on 
Albany, N. Y., 
Nathan of the Consumers’ League, A 
New York that, 
the ladies were going into the Capi 


woman 


frage at was 


paper reports when 


tol, a looker-on—some ignorant youth 
who fancied that all suffragists are 
old and ugly—called out with admir 
ation, as Mrs. Nathan passed, “Hi! 
that one’s an Anti—I ‘know by the 
look of her!” Tall, stately, beautiful, 
and always beautifully dressed, Mrs 
Nathan's fine presence adds to the 
weight and dignity of her words. Her 


speeches, full of telling facts and solid 


good sense, are delivered with so 


A well-known so- 
York 


an 


double their effect. 

of New 
always had 
spect for Mrs, Nathan, because, while 


cial worker once said, 


“Il have especial re- 





| 
| 


International 





she has had every opportunity to go 
in for a life of fashion and frivolity, 
she has chosen to devote herself to 
good causes instead.” Our readers in 
many cities who have heard her elo- 
quent pleas against child labor and 
other abuses, will be interested in a 
sketch of her manifold activities: 
Maud Nathan (Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan), daughter of Robert Weeks 
Nathan and Annie Augusta Florance, 
was born and bred in New York City. | 
She was one of the founders of the 
Consumers’ League of that city, and 
has been its president since 1807. She 


is also vice-president of the National 


| League, to be translated 
much ease and grace of manner as to | 


York.) 


New 


newspapers. She is a member of the 
New York City Chapter, Daughters of 


the American Revolution, and is con- 
nected with the management of vari- 
ous educational societies and social 


clubs of general and local interest. 

Mrs. Nathan is a member of 
Barnard Club and the National 
Club (ciubs to which both men and 
women belong). She is also First Vice- 
President of the N, Y. City Federation 
of Women's Clubs. 


the 
Arts 


attend the 
Consum- 


been invited to 
(‘onference of 


She has 


ers’ Leugues to be held next Septem- 
ber in Geneva, Switzerland, and has 
been asked to serve as_ IJlonorary 
l’resident, An article of hers on 
“Child Labor in the United States,” 
has bee translated into French for 


has also been asked 
history of the Consumers’ 
into German 


publication. She 


to write a 


for a leading Austrian Review of So- | 
cial and Political Economy. She has | 
addressed the American Academy of 
Social and Political Science, and has | 
on several occasions been the only 
woman speaker among a group of 
men, to address large audiences, as 


Riding 
protest 


Durland's 
the 


instance at 
regard to 


for 
Academy in 
against four tracks on 
Avenue; and at Carnegie Hall, during 
a political campaign when she was in- 
vited to the Woman’s Mu 
nicipal League, the other speakers be 


represent 


| Legislature was unanimous. 


Frau Cosmina Wagner, despite her 


seventy years, continues as the activ: 


director of the famous Bayreuth fes 
tivals, which annually draw music 
lovers from all parts of the world, She 


is a daughter of Lizt, the famous com- 
poser. 

Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh, who plays 
“The 


the young mayor’s mother, in 

Man of the Hour,” is a famous enter 
tainer at club and society affairs in 
New York She gives readings from 


Browning, Dickens and other authors 


and a musical monologue of her own 
devising. 
Mrs. Jennie I. Miller of Nebraska 


is the president of the State bank of 


Table Rock, Hier son, Gordon D 
| Miller, and Mrs. Nettie V. David are 
its vice-presidents, Previous to the 
death of her husband, Mrs. Miller had 
been its vice-president for many 
|years. Before his death, which oc- 
curred last November, he made over 
all his property to her, and at the 
first business meeting of the Board, 


Amsterdam | 


she was elected to fill his place. 


Mrs, Theodore Thomas, widow of 
the world famous orchestra leader, is 
making an effort to secure more hu- 
mane treatment for draft horses in 
Chicago She recently addressed the 
teamsters at their headquarters and 
asked co-operation in doing away 
with the _ practice of overloading 


heavy teaming 


to 


wagons engaged in 
She the 
| preparing an ordinance to be pre:ent- 
the 


asked teamsters assist in 


ed to the city council regulating 


tonnage teamsters may be permitted 
ito haul, 
Ann Warner is an_ indefatigable 


worker with her pen, literally, since 
During 
the year 1907, in addition to dramatiz- 


she never uses a typewriter. 


ing “Aunt Mary,” she had fifty-eight 
|short stories printed in America, 
three books brought out in England, 


one published in this country and the 


|manuscript prepared for two more. 
The original story of “Aunt Mary” 
was rewritten five times before it ap 
| peared in book form, and the author 
| wrote the play twice before it was 
staged. 

Miss Mary Marcoe, who died a few 
days ago in Washington after forty 
eight years of continuous service in 
the office of the Secretary of State, 


was one of the earliest women to hold 


i government post. She was appoint 


ed in 1859, and although a member o 


a distinguished Virginia family and 


ing Jacob Riis, Mayor Low, District 
Attorney Jerome, Fulton Outting, 
chairman of the Citizens’ Union, and 
others. 

Mrs. Nathan is a staunch advocate 
of equal suffrage. She says her expe- 
rience in the Consumers’ League has | 
}convinced her that many of the evils 
|} from which working women and chil- 
dren suffer would not exist if women 
had votes. She also points out that 
|*the laws for the protection of work- 
ing girls are much better enforced in 


Consumers’ League. To extend the 
usefulness of this association, Mrs. 
Nathan has addressed various s-cie- | 


ties in the leading cities of the United 
States upon educational and 
thropic subjects; and before a legisla 
tive committee at Albany in 18/4, she 


advocated a bill regulating the em- 
ployment of women and children in 
mercantile houses. She was one of 


the speakers at the International Con- 
gress of Women in London in 189s, 
and gave an address in German at the 
Congress held in Berlin in 1904. 


philan- ! 


Mrs. Nathan is said to have been 
the first woman to occupy a Jewish | 
pulpit in the United States. She has 


also preached from 
in Chicago and in 

Mrs. Nathan has been associated 
with many organizations, both educa- 
tional and charitable, and is active in 
civic affairs. She was one of the firs: 
vice-presidents of the 
nicipal League of New 


Unitarian pulpits 
California. 


York 


Woman's Mu- | 


in 189%, | 


the States where women yote.”’ 
Through freak of heredity, 
such as that by which one of the New- 
man brothers seemed to absorb al! 
the racicalism and the other all the 
conseryatism of the family, Mrs. Na- 


some 


than’s sister, Annie Nathan Meyer, 
opposes the equal rights movement as 
strongly as Mrs. Nathan favors it. 
She even travels about the country 


making public speeches to prove that 
a woman's place is at home. 

irs. Nathan's public work has not 
made her home unhappy Her hus- 
band is often present at the mee‘ings 
where speaks, and it can be 
truthfully said of him, as of James 
Mott when listening to Lucretia, that 
among all who drink in her words 
with delight, no one enjoys her elo- 
quent pleas for  world-betterment 
more heartily than he. 


she 


in sympathy with the Confederate 


cause, she remained in the capital 
during the war, and so great was tlie 
confidence reposed in her that no at- 
tempt was made to conceal the many 


Miss 
women 


great secrets of the department. 


Marcoe was one of the few 


ever permitted to prepare documents 


for the signature of the Secretary of 
State. In her half century of work 
official papers of all kinds were 
drafted by her, and until a week be- 
fore her death she was at her desk 
She was the first expert of the de 
partment in the framing of diploma- 
tic correspondence, and during the 


forty-eight years each successive Sec 
|retary of State profited by her unfait- 
‘ing judgment and experience 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS. 


The Congressional Hearings on 
woman suffrage, held on March 3, 
were very successful. Rev, Anna H 
Shaw conducted the hearing before 


the Senate Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, and Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton the hearing before the House 
Judiciary Committee, The speakers 
at the Senate Hearing were Miss 
Shaw, Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, of 
New York, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, of | 
Illinois, Mrs. Fannie Fernald, of 
Maine, Miss Anne F. Miller, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, Mrs, Ida H. Harper, all of 
New York, Miss Laura Clay of Ken- 
tucky, and Mrs. Belva Lockwood of 
Washington, D. ©. Mrs. Rachel Ics- 


ter Avery acted as time-keeper. 

At the House hearing, the speakers 
Emma Gillette, Mrs. Catt, 
Rk. Y. FitzGerald, U. S. Senator 
Robert Owen, Mrs. Emma Maddox 
Funck, Mrs. Mary E. L, Craigie, Mrs. 
Ica Porter Boyer and Miss Kate Gor- 

The 
(Owen's 


were Miss 


Mrs. 





don. speeches were excellent. 


Mr, 
interested 


was especially fine, and 
the 
that 


which 


Committee | 
many 
well 


Judiciary 


so much they asked him 


questions, he answered 


His personality made a deep impres- 


sion of strength, fearlessness and 
earnestness, as well as of moral up- | 
rightness. (All our readers will be 


glad to know that the charges of mis- 
against Senator Owen in con- 
the Indian 

baseless. He 


has 


conduct 


with lands have 


proved 


nection 
been demanced | 
resulted | 
The 


aver- 


an investigation, which 


in exonerating him completely.) 
above the 


hearings much 


age, and the members of the commit- 


were 


tee were evidently interested. 





Send to your Congressman for a free 
copy of the full stenographic report 
of these hearings. 


THE PARSEE WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Madame Cama, a Varsee lady from 


India, is visiting this country to study | 
} 


our free institutions and incidentally | 
to create sentiment against the | 
abuses of British rule in India. Mer | 
description of the poverty of the 


hundred millions of Hindoos | 


three 
who live on inconceivable | 
average of only a cent and a half a | 
day, and who are so crushed by tax- | 
the 
simply 
condition 
rule, 


the almost 


of abso- 
appalling. 
with 
when 


as to be on verge 
destitution, is 

She contrasts their 
that under former native 
they paid a share of their annual crop, 
of their 
years of | 
famine, raising they paid 
nothing, whereas they to | 
pay a tax out of the small savings of | 


ation 
lute 


| 





percentage 
Then, 
crop 


a small fixed 


earnings. 





yearly in 
no 
now have 
prosperous years. 

This Parsee lady gives an interest- 
the social freedom of | 
women, in contrast with 


seclusion 


ing account of 
the 
the serfdom 
among their Hindu and Mohammedan | 


Parsee 


and prevailing 


neighbors. She says: 

“The Parsees are a mere handful in | 
India, being but 80,000 among a popu- | 
lation of 300,000,000, but we are the 
most advanced, according to modern 
standards. Our women are educated, 
and some even have collegiate de- 
grees, and practice’ medicine and 
other professions only recently 
adopted to any extent in European 
countries. 

“We mingle 
go about unveiled, 
have adopted a part of the dress of 
Europeans. I would not give up the 
beautiful flowing draperies of the In- 
dian costume, the nearest approach to 
the Greek robes famed in art; but it 
is necessary in practical living that 
we wear a ‘shirtwaist’ of white silk 
or cashmere to protect the throat and 
arms, whereus the Hindu women, se- 
cluded in the house, go with arms and 
neck bare. 

“The Parsees were Persians who 
fled from religious persecution 1,500 
years ago, much as did the Puritans 
from England many centuries later. 
These Persians, followers of Zoroas- 
ter, were received hospitably by In- 
dia (although of a different religion) 
at a time when religious intolerance 
was rife in Europe, when England 


with men socially: we 
and, in fact, we 


and the 
bigotry 


culture, 
and 


fused Norman 
crudest superstitions 
were the rule. 
“During all these centuries we have 
refrained from inter-marrying with 
the Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
so have retained our lighter color and 
maintained certain standards, We 
live in harmony with the three other 
races and religions (Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists) and are in 
general prosperous and educated, car- 
ing for our own in times of pestilence 
and famine, and looking after their 
needs financially and educationally. 
“In my grandfather’s day mar- 
riages in India were made by the 
parents: in the next generation the 
boy and girl were brought together 
and ‘influenced;’ today they are al- 
lowed nearly as much freedom of 
choice, in intelligent families, as in 
Europe. 
“My 


by 


under 
being 


married 
my mother 
father fifteen. The 
marriage was not consummated until 
four years later. It was an ideally 
|} happy one, although they never had 


were 





parents 
the old system, 
eleven and my 


| met until married. They had eleven 
| children. I was born a few years 
after they had left the patriarchal 
| home, and set up their own estab- 
|} lishment, which consisted of two par- 
ents, eleven children, and forty ser- 
vants, I recall one old superannuated 
servant whose sole duty was to serve 
tea, and who importuned us every 


few hours to partake of the beverage. 
In our own family we treated them as 
faithful friends. 

“I do not belittle modern Western 
education. My grandfather was the 
first to start girls’ schools in Bombay, 
and he held very advanced ideas. My 
father-in-law works constantly for so- 
cial and religious reform and for fe- 
male education. He has founded 
many scholarships. One of the de- 
sires of the highly educated Indians 
in New York is to establish scholar- 
ships by which selected boys and girls 
may be brought from India to New 
York, and trained in textile indus- 
tries, traces, and for economic and 
social leaders for their country, For 
this purpose there already is a Pan- 
Aryan Society and an Indo-American 


one. 

“All I ask is that India be allowed 
to develop her industrial arts; that 
her 300,000,000 inhabitants may sup- 
port themselves, sustain life, and try 


to renwaken the spirit of her glorious 


past; that her children be educate 
and her government be _ self-sustain- 
ing. VPeople can learn only through 
|responsibility. If they are not al- 


lowed to develop thus, they are a na- 
tion of slaves. (iladstone said, ‘Lib- 
erty alone makes men fit for liberty.’ 


We want responsibility, activity, free- | 


dom of speech, of the press: in short, 


all those precious things for which 
Anglo-Saxons for centuries have 
fought and died. And although we 


wish for only passive resistance, and 
are a peaceable people, we, too, are 
willing—for these things—to fight 
and die.” 

The condition of the Parsees in 
dia is like that of 
Christian Armenians in Turkish Asia- 
Minor, both being minorities ciffering 


In- 


apparently the 


in manners, morals, and religion from 
un majority of their fellow 
Being themselves capable of self-gov- 


subjects. 


ernment, they chafe under unreason- 


able and oppressive restrictions. For- 
tunately, however, the English rule, 
however irksome, protects individual 
life and property. Its overthrow by 


the three hundred millions of Hindoos 


and Mohammedans would probably 
subject this mere handful of enlight- 
ened Parsees to worse conditions than 
It would seem that 


the 


they now endure. 
the 
British Parlinment and people for a 
reform of existing grievances. 

- 8. ew 


Parsee appeal should be to 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

“How the Schools Make Invalids,” is 
the sub‘ect of a searching article by 
Elizabeth Knight Tompkins in Good 
Housekeeping for March, While 
validism may not be produced to a de- 
gree sufficient alarm parents, the 
school methods now in vogue are re- 
sponsible for a deplorable waste of the 
child’s time strength, a 
sion of his individuality and a dead- 
ening of his receptivity. Miss Tomp- 
kins declares, “The lockstep now re- 
quired of all is a hideous injustice. 
The stupid or physically unfit child is 
over-taxed, and the clever child's 
powers are stunted.” 


in- 


to 


and repres- 


The chapter in the March Chautau- 
quan of Miss Edwina Spencer's “Story 
of American Painting’ deals with the 
modern portrait painters, inciuding 
such famous artists as Whistler, Sar- 
gent, Alexander and Chase. It is 
beautifully illustrated by many mas- 
terpieces of these artists. The High- 
ways and Byways has an added il- 
lustrative feature in special views of 
Hull House, Chicago, the famous social 
settlement of which Jane Addams is 
the head. 


Chief of the special features of vital 





was still semi-barbarous, not yet in- 


interest in the National Magazine for 





March is Secretary Taft’s own story of 
his trip around the world, treated in 
a colloquial, witty and picturesque 
style, illustrated with snap-shot pho- 
tographs taken in every country vis- 
ited. This is the first signed story by 
Secretary Taft concerning his trip. 
It has a unique value as the record, of 
the experiences and observations of a 
possible next president. Everywhere, 
Secretary Taft is optimistic. He says 
the doctrine of “The Philippines for 
the Filipinos” is nearer realization 
than ever before. “With so large a 
number of their own people in charge 
of the local government, they are prac- 


tically administering their own af- 
fairs.” ‘Civic improvement is in the 
lead. ‘“‘Water works are being built 


under the most expert scientific ad- 
vice, public schools are being built in 
large numbers, and of superior equip- 
ment, and splendid public roads are 
being constructed. Plagues have been 
made practically impossible, the cus- 
tomary fever period has been largely 
robbed of its terror, and sanitary con- 
ditions and the health of the people 
have been made subjects of special at- 
tention.” 


= ee 
DR. WOODROW WILSON. 
Ir. Woodrow Wilson, who has 
never lived in any of the equal suf- 


frage States, has given his opinion as 
to how woman suffrage works in those 
States, and the news is thought worth 
cabling from Bermuda. He 
few women yote that equal suffrage is 
almost ‘‘a dead letter. 

The Colorado Secretary of State, in 
to Mrs, Charles l’ark, 
cent. of the women 
and about 72 


says so 


a letter says: 
of 
per 


“Kighty per 
register, 


them 


Colorado 
cent. of vote.” 

The 
in a letter to me, says: 
of 


Wyoming Secretary of State, 
“Nine -y per 
cent. the women in Wyoming 
vote.” 
The 
the 


Court 


Justice of Idaho and all 


the 
have signed a published state 


Chief 
Justices of State 
ment, saying: 

“The large vote polled by the wo- 
men establishes the fact that they take 
a lively interest. None of the evils 
predicted have come to pass. The fact 
that the women have a vote is a 
powerful factor in compelling all poli- 
tical parties to put none but clean and 
competent men before the people for 
their suffrage.” 

In Australia, at 
those of 
voted, $31,033 

In Zealand, when equal 
frage was granted in 1893, it 
timated that there were in the colony 
130,015 adult women. Of these, 100,461 


nal 
men 


last nati 
628,155 


the 
elections, 1906, 
and women. 
New suf- 


was e€s- 


registered to vote; and the number of 
women yoting has increased at every 
Parliamentary election since. 

Dr. Wilson says women are more 
apt to value a man for goodness than 
for ability, and he fears they would 


cast their votes on this principle. The 


slate-makers of each party want to 
get the largest possible vote for their 
candidate; and if they had to put up 
a man who was capable, in order to 
get the men’s yote, and one who 
wus straight, in order to get the 
women's vote, the combination ought 
to make a pretty good candidate. The 
improved quality of candidates has 


been one of the best results of equal 
Even A. Lewis, 
respectable man in 
written against 
woman suffrage, admits in his 
article in the Outlook which the Anti- 


suffrage. Lawrence 
almost the 


Colorado 


only 
who has 


this, 


Suffrage Association has been circu- 
lating as a tract. He says: 
“Since the extension of the fran- 


chise to women, political parties have 
learned the inadvisability of nominat- 
ing for public office drunkards, notori- 
ous libertines, gamblers, retail liquor 
dealers, and men of similar discred- 
ited occupations, because the women 
almost always yote them down.” 

Dr. Wilson says that woman 
frage has proved “of no_ practical 
benefit’ to women, Women in other 
States would think it a substantial 
benefit, not only to themselves but to 
community, if these bad 
be kept out of of- 


suf- 


the whole 
characters could 
fice. 

Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juven- 
ile Court says: 

“We have in Colorado the most ad- 
vanced laws of any State in the Union 
for the care and protection of the 
home and the children, the very foun- 
dation of the Republic. I believe I 
only voice the general impression of 
the best informed as to such matters 
when I say that we owe this condition 
more to woman suffrage in Colorado 
than to any other one cause.” 

Ex-Secretary of the Navy Long’s 
daughter Margaret, who has lived for 
years in Colorado, writes: 

“It seems impossible to me that 
anyone can live in Colorado long 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Supreme | 





enough to get into touch with the life 
here, and not realize that women 
count for more in all the affairs of this 
State than they do where they have 
not the suffrage. More attention is 
paid to their wishes, and much greater 
weight given to their opinions.” 

If Dr. Wilson wants a practical 
benefit in dollars and cents, we may 
point to the fact that, as the Colorado 
State Superintendent Public In- 
“There is differ- 
ence made in teachers’ salaries on ac- 
In Wyoming and Utah, 
doing equal 
(Revised 
614; 
fection 


of 
struction says: no 
count of sex.” 
pay for 
provided 
of Wyoming, 
Statutes of 


teachers 
by law. 

Section 
Utah, 


equal 
work is 
Statutes 
Revised 
1853). 
The list of improved laws passed in 
the equal suffrage States by the aid 
of the votes has been pub- 
lished the Suffrage 
eight 


women's 
tract form by 


fills 


in 
Association, and nearly 
pages, 

Dr. 
norant even a college president 


he has 


Wilson's remarks show how ig- 
may 
be upon a subject that never 
studied. The of 
frage have 
about the 
Princeton 
mortified. 
print on 

nothing. 


friends woman suf- 
eall to 


but 


disturbed 

friends of 
feel 
into 
knows 
B. 


be 
the 
reason 


no 
matter; 
have some to 
No 


a topic of 


man should rush 
he 


a 2 


which 





THE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 


F. Lowell 
contributions for 


has already 
the 


Mrs. 
received 
Sale from suffragists in Ohio, 


(,eorge 
Easter 
Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Rhoce Island and 
Florida, 

The color scheme of the Fair will be 








yellow. 
A Generous Friend. 
(@ne woman writes that she shall | 
probably not be able to attend the 


so she sends a check instead. 


More Than 500 Articles. 


More than five hundred articles are 


Fair, 


already promised for the Brookline 
table. 
The Newton League is holding a 


sewing bee every week to dress dolls 
for the doll table. 
Orange Marmalade. 
In addition the Leagues 
plans haye been previously reported, 
Warren has decided to make 
cialty of orange marmalade, and will 


to whose 


a spe- 


contribute a large quantity. Two of 
its members have especial skill in 
making this celicacy. 

The Stoughton booth will be in 
charge of Mrs. Loring Tilden. 

The Needham [League promises to 


send at least twenty-five articles, and 
probably more, to the “General Dona- 
tions Table.” 

Malden will 
are not 
will be its specialty. 

The Woman’s Journal booth will be 
in charge of Mrs. Effie May I’ales of 


but we 
what 


have a_ table, 


yet able to announce 


Dorchester. 


Anyone willing to help, or wishing 


for information, is invited to com- 
municate with the manager of the 
Fair, Mrs. Geo. F, Lowell, 525 Wal- 


nut St., Newtonville. 
Souvenir Program. 

Any gentleman (or lady) willing to 
assist by giving (or getting) an ad- 
yvertisement for our souvenir program, 
is invited to One page, $10: 
smaller space, in proportion. 

Tea on March 23. 


do so. 


Sale 
at 6 


the Easter 
Mrs. 


23, from 3 to 


All interested in 
are invited to 
Marlboro St. 
So F.. Mw 


cup of tea. 


meet Lowell 


on March 


and exchange views over a 





THAT SUFFRAGE MAP. 
New York, February 25, 1908. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I do not imagine “that suffrage 
map’” will bring undying fame to any- 
body, but I am moved to say that I 
have particularly enjoyed the amica- 
ble controversy over its authorship, 
inasmuch as I made the map myself, 
and sold it to Appleton’s Magazine to 
illustrate my article on “The Suffra- 
gists’ Uprising.” It was copyrighted. 
published, and so accredited by that 
magazine, and, at my suggestion, af- 
terwards reproduced in the Woman's 
Journal, through the courtesy of the 
publishers. 

Precisely one month has been con- 
sumed in my effort to secure from 
Chicago the original map, with which, 
according to my friend and first ac- 
cuser, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
lough, my map is said to be identical, 
that I might have proof of my alleged 
plagiarism. It is enclosed for your in- 
spection, and [I think you will agree 








that a “legal mind” is not needed to 
note the essential differences in make- 
up. The original map was made in 
Chicago at the time of the municipal 
suffrage campaign, for municipal surt- 
frage purposes only, and is not even 
complete as far as it goes. My map Its 
altogether an enlargement of the idea, 
being an equal-suffrage map, with des- 
ignations of the five kinds of suffrage 
obtaining in 2S _ States. Among 
States having school suffrage, I added 
Washington and Oklahoma, and Dela- 
ware to those having tax-paying as 
well as school suffrage. Since the map 
was made, it may be added for the pur- 
pose of completion that Michigan has 
bestowed tax-paying suffrage, thus 
making the fourth State possessing 
these two forms of enfranchisement.* 

As a matter of fact, I saw a copy of 
the original map in Chicago over one 
year ago, and it instantly gave me the 
idea for a number of suffrage maps, 
another one of which is to appear 
shortly in another magazine. It is not 
strange that my subconscious mind ab- 
sorbed the general scheme of using 
dark and light spaces, latitudinal and 


longitudinal lines, in marking my 
map, for such markings are univer- 
sally employed in map-making, 


whether they illustrate prohibition or 
the corn crop. 

In the “school vote” brochure which 
the Woman's Journal issued later, 
along with my map, it stated that the 
latter is incomplete, inasmuch as it 
does not include Florida, Mississippi, 
and Indiana. My map was compiled 
with the greatest care, after consult- 
ing the leading suffrage authorities in 
the country, including one of the edi- 
tors of the Journe:, and various State 


officials. As a matter accuracy, it 
would be yaluable io tae many suf- 
fragists who are appropriating the 


map for one purpose and another, and 
who care to correct it from time to 
time as the movement grows, to know 
what form of school suffrage exists in 
these three States, and when granted. 

As far as I am concerned, I hope 
everybody in the country will assidu- 
ously take to the making of suffrage 
maps, for it is a most effective way to 
advertise the cause; but because that 
goodly company in Chicago happened 
to draw a municipal suffrage map of 
the United States in the year of our 
Lord 1906, it does not follow that 
every suffrage map published there- 
after must be stamped as a plagiarism. 
So, solely as a matter of professional 
integrity—both on behalf of myself 
and my publishers—I am obliged to 
stand sponsor for “that suffrage map.” 

Bertha Damaris Knobe 
New York Citv. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

AUNT HITTY. By Maria H. Bray, 
West Gloucester, Mass. 
1908 

In 
and 
Maria 
Mass., 


Salem Press. 


an unpretentious biographical 
reminiscent narrative, Mrs. 

M. Bray, of West Gloucester, 

recalls two striking and ad- 
mirable personalities, who improved 
limited opportunities, leaving behind 
them a spotless record of “fidelity to 
truthy honesty, and all the cardinal 
virtues.” 

Mehitable Haskell, known to her 
many friends as “Aunt Hitty,”” passed 
away in 1898, in her ninetieth year. 

Thomas Haskell, her younger broth- 
er, popularly known as “Uncle Thom- 
as,” died in 1873 at the age of 82, 
Hie outlived nis faithful wife Hannah 
several years. The sister and brother 
lived near each other on small farms 
on the rocky promontory of Cape Ann. 
Both were deeply interested in anti- 
slavery, woman’s rights, temperance, 
social purity, and free religion. They 
especially identified themselves with 
the advocacy of liberty and equal suf- 
frage, and a common standard of mor- 
ality for women and men. Miss Bray, 
a near neighbor and dear friend, says: 

“These once familiar names are 
growing dim; the ranks of their con- 
temporaries are growing less. After 
the lapse of a few more years it will 
be difficult to obtain any data of these 
two lives, so richly characterized by 
Christian virtues and strong mental 
abilities.” “Uncle Thomas was a 
shareholder for several years in ‘TAb- 
erty Hall,’ built out of parts of the 
old church when it was taken down. 
This hall was free to all denomina- 
tions, and in the winters of 1847 and 
‘48 we used to hold meetings for dis- 
cussion on the various important top- 


ics which confronted the people at 
that time, and Uncle Thomas and 
Aunt Hitty were two of the most 


prominent and interesting speakers.” 
In 1853, Lucy Stone introduced me 
to Aunt Hitty, with whom Lucy had 
become acquainted through their 
mutual friend, Charles Hovey. I shall 
never forget the quaint, original in- 
dividuality of the brave, earnest old 
woman, who believed so sincerely in 
Lucy’s mission. She told us of the 
battle for religious freedom fought in 
New’ England in her youth by the 
Raptists, with whom she was in ar- 
dent sympathy. About the year 1817, 
long before the era of women preach- 
ers, Aunt Hitty travelled, preaching 
and proclaiming her religious views 
from the platforms of country 
churches and village schoolhouses. 
As Aunt Hitty advanced in years 


*The Michigan Constitutional Con- 
vention has put this into the proposed 
new constitution, but the constitution 
has not yet been acted on by the 
voters.—Eds. W. J. 
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and her cpportunities widened, she 
became associated with that noble 
band of anti-slavery “come-outers’— 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Lydia Maria Child, Dr. Har- 
riet K. Hunt, Lucy Stone, Charles 
Hovey, Abby Kelley, Stephen S. Fos- 
ter, Henry C. Wright, Parker Pills- 
bury, Charles C. Burleigh, Edwin 
Thompson and others. 

When Lucy Stone, in 1856, soon 
after our marriage bought her little 


New Jersey home, she was aided 
in so doing by Aunt Hitty, who 
lent her five hundred dollars. Sarah, 


a sister of Aunt Hitty, who was mar- 
ried to James Riggs, was in sympathy 
with her reform ideas. She too passed 
away in 1877, aged 96. 

Wendell Phillips, in 
the funeral of Aunt 
part: 

“You all know well that the dear 
friend who has left us, was singular, 
not in the sense of oddity, but she 
was individually peculiar in all 
views of life and duty, and in regard 
to the services that should be ren- 
dered to the dust of those who had 
passed away, and in the meaning that 
she put on the great problems of life. 
It will not surprise you, therefore, that 
she called only on_ her friend 
Lucy Stone and myself, not on the 
ordinary ministry, for any words to 
be tendered at such a gathering as 
this, when we reverently lay her dust 
away with her kindred. 
ly be a fitting close to a life full of 
such testimony against routine, full 
of such loyalty to essentials, to the 
realities of life, if she had not borne 
her testimony even in this last pos- 
sible word uttered over her grave, 
against what all her life had been an 
effort to change; for if there was any- 
thing peculiarly characteristic of the 
friend that has gone, it was her in- 
dividual independence.” 

She died with the testimony on her 
lips: 


his address at 
Hitty, said in 


ever.”’ 

All who ever knew “Aunt Hitty” 
will feel grateful to Mrs. Bray for re- 
calling to memory a character and life 
so admirable and so unique in its 
noble simplicity. But no description 
can fully convey the impression that 
she made with her keen criticisms, 
sparkling wit, philosophic wisdom, 
and apostolic fervor. New England 
has never developed a more lovable 
and impressive personality, as pictur- 
esque and impressive as are the gran- 
ite ledges that surrounded her se- 
cluded dwelling. H. B. B. 

fAunt Hitty’s earnest and 
courageous, had its romance, the story 
of which has down to me 
through my her youth, 
she loved a young minister, who died. 
I do not know whether her love was 
returned; but never forgot him. 
Before her death at the age of 90, she 
confided the matter to my mother, and 
said, “I want you to do something for 
me after I am dead. All my sheets 
are marked M. H.—Mehitable Haskell. 
Look them over, and you will find one 
the not writ- 
ten on an even one stands 
higher than the That 
was laid over———after he was dead. 
I will not ask you to bury it with me, 
for one ought not to waste a good 
sheet; but I want it to be laid over 
me when I am dead.” It was 
The sheet, treasured for nearly three 


life, so 
come 


mother. In 


she 


letters are 
but 
other. 


sheet where 
line, 


sheet 


done. 


quarters of a century in order to be 
put to this purpose at last, made a 
impression on my _ youthful 
imagination, Aunt Hitty’s was one of 
the many cases where “The bravest 
are the tenderest.’’—A. S. B.] 


deep 





IN MEMORIAM. 


M. E. MacKaye. 


Born in Newport, R, I., died in 
Paris, France. 
“By foreign hands thy dying eyes 
were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs 
composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave 
adorned, 


By strangers honored, and by stran- 
gers mourned.” 


A large circle of friends in New 
England is bereft by the sudden 


death in Paris of Mrs. Maria Ellery 
Mackaye. As far as can be learned 
she must have returned to her apart- 
ment ill—and, hastily lighting a 
spirit lamp to heat water, accidental- 
ly set fire to a muslin curtain. 

In her efforts to extinguish the 
flames unaided, she was severely 
burned and, it is supposed, rendered 
unconscious. She survived some days 
but blood poisoning followed and she 
succumbed. 

Up the long, dim stairway to her 
little apartment, many of her Paris 
friends sadly wended their way last 
Sunday, to pay the last respect to 
their and our beloved friend. Among 
them were many _ distinguished 
Frenchmen of letters with their 
wives. General Picquart, for whom 
she had the deepest respect and ad- 
miration for his conduct in the Drey- 
fus affair, sent a large wreath of 
flowers. A few American friends 
shared in the last sad rites. Pastor 
Charles Wagner spoke beautifully of 


her | 


It could hard- | 


“All ready: all bright; I have a | 
deeper faith in the love of God than | 


her loving and unselfish spirit. Min- 
istering to her, in the last days of her 
suffering, he had asked her what she 
wished to say to him. She asked him 
to have her body cremated and buried 
in Paris, but it was still not of her- 





|}self, but of her friends, she had 
spoken. 

Of the best New England blood, 
|earefully educated, and accustomed 
|from childhood to the best society, 
|\Mrs. MacKaye was pre-eminently a 
| Student, and was never idle, After 


| the griefs and disappointment of her 
| early life, borne with Christian forti- 
tude, she devoted herself to the edu- 
eation of her only child, sacrificing 
herself in every way to his develop- 
ment. Then, seeing him well estab- 
lished, her passion for knowledge en- 
grossed her, and in this pursuit, as 
well as for other good and sufficient 
reasons, being from girlhood an adept 
in the French language, she took up 


her residence in Paris, pursuing 
courses of study and attending lec- 
|} tures at the Sorboune. Her pleasing 
manners, unusual intelligence, and 
|zeal for knowledge, drew around her 
a circle of cultivated people, so that, 
modest and retiring as she was, she 


may be said to have been the centre 
iof a salon. Her American friends 
thought it a privilege to consign them- 
selves and their daughters, on going 
abroad, to her guidance, sure she 
would direct them to the best, She 
loved and was familiar with every 
| nook and corner of Paris and its en- 
|virons. In summer, she often betook 
herself to a convent away from 
city, for rest and absolute quiet, Lat- 
terly she has been in the habit of re- 
turning for the summer to keep house 
for her son, a physician in Newport, 


while his family went elsewhere, 
spending long hours with her books 


by the sea there, and now and then 
making short visits to her friends in 
| Boston and Cambridge. 

We had begun to cherish the belief 
that she would return to spend her 
declining years among us,—but it was 
| not so to be: and we have now only 
the memory of her heroic endurance 
|of sorrow, her cheerful and unfailing 
courage, with which she met eac! 
duty as it presented itself to her, and 
her helpfulness to others,—never 
more displayed than in the last mo 
ments of her long and righteous life. 

(, Alice Raker 


Feb. 29, 1908. 


Abbie A. Welch. 


On January 6, 1908, at Cedarville, 
Abbie A. Welch, aged 73 
entered into well-earned 
Mrs. Welch had been confined 
to her home for many months; but 
her bright up to a 
month before her on. Her 
six children bedside 
when the supreme 

The March, 1904, number of Our 
Messenger, following the death of 
Susan B. Anthony, was a franchise 
number edited by Mrs. Welch as W. 
(. T. U. superintendent of franchise. 
It contained much suffrage matter 
contributed by Kansas women, among 
the rest the following sketch: 

Abbie A, Stevens was born in 
Lowell, Mass., of Puritan descent. 
She could trace her ancestry to Eng- 
land in 1620. They settled in New- 
bury, Mass., in 1640, and were zealous 
patriots in the Revolutionary war. 
Two uncles served in the war of 1812. 
Her people were noted for intellec- 
tual and practical ability. 

At 18 she graduated from the Low- 
ell high school, ranking among the 
first in scholarship. The same year 
she taught a summer school of ten 
weeks in Lincolnville, Maine, for 
$1.66 a week, and boarded around. 

In the fall she returned to Lowell: 
taught one term in the Franklin 
grammar school, and at the close of 
the year was elected principal of one 
of the city schools. After four years’ 
teaching’ she married James R. Welch, 
who moved west to Prairie Du Chien, 
Wisconsin, where she taught one 
term; then to Missouri, in 1859, where 
she taught the first public school in 
northwest Missouri ever taught by a 
woman, in the town of Fraham. Af- 
ter teaching three terms successfully, 
the way was paved ever after for 
other women, She then went to Kan- 
sas, and was school treasurer of her 
district for nearly twenty years. 

She had long been, identified with 
the temperance cause, joining the 
Coldwater army at six years of age, 
and a total abstainer ever since. She 
was a born advocate of equal rights, 
and has always encouraged women to 
think and act for themselves. She 
has been the mother of nine children, 
and did not enter public life until 
1884. 


Kansas, 
years, her 
rest, 
was own self 
passing 
all at her 
moment 


were 
came. 


She has been active in suffrage 
work both in W. C. T. U. and E. §S. A. 
for many years. In 1899 she was 
president of K. E, S. A. and State 
Superintendent Franchise in the W. 
& Fe Bs 

She had been Sixth District Super- 
intendent Franchise for nearly 14 
years, and had filled many other im- 
portant positions. She had kept up 
her home union for years, many 
times paying all the dues to maintain 
the organization. She was a tireless 
worker, The Kansas suffrage leaders 
know well the work she carried in 
each campaign. 

Gov. Hoch made Mrs. Welch hon- 





orary delegate to the Farmers’ Na- 








tional Congress at Rock Island, IIL, | ana Owyhees, once islands surrounded 


Oct. 9-13, “in acknowledgement of her 
integrity and ability.” With all the 
other things she has done faithfully 
and well, she has been for fifteen 
years county crop reporter, and has 
accumulated a good library on agri- 
culture. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, eight years 
president of the Kansas Equal Suf- 
frage Association, says of Mrs. Welch: 
“To much cannot be said for her loy- 
alty, self-sacritice and labor for wo- 
man’s enfranchisement in Kansas. 
There was never a more faithful 
soul.”’ Anna C, Wait. 

Lincoln, Kansas. 


Mrs. M. M. Frazier. 


Died at Mukwonago, Jan. 6, Mrs. 
M. M. Frazier, and Jan. 17, Mr. W. M. 
Frazier, workers together for nearly 
60 years. 





Education, woman suffrage, temper- 
ance, any reform directed to making 
the world better, always received 
their hearty, earnest support. Quiet, 


retiring, modest, they yet appreci- 
ated the work of the _ individual, 
and felt that no one must negiect his 


opportunities to advance humanity. 
A model home was theirs, and to it 
they welcomed many a lecturer, many 
a thinker, and each one who went 
away, carried memories of a home de- 
voted to the uplifting of humanity. 
Mrs. Frazier for many years was 


| president of the Mukwonago Library 
the | 


Association, of the ‘Mukwonago Equal 
Suffrage Society, of the local W. C. 
T. U., and was treasurer of the School 
District. Mr. Frazier was always her 
faithful and able helper. The impress 
of their faithful work upon the com- 
munity is their finest monument. 
Alura Collins Hollister. 


COLLEGE BARBARISM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
I have wished heartily to commend 


your article entitied, “A Lost Oppor- 


tunity,’ ever since it appeared, and 
take this oceasiou to do so. I don't 
know when I have seen anything 


more pertinent and that needed more 
to be said. 

It seems as if many of our mocern 
educators see nothing but the blind- 


ing flashlight of some past barbarism 
The late President Harper, of Chi 
cago University, is reported to have 
said, when football was being dis- 
cussed, that the death of three cr 
four young men was nothing to the 
manliness developed by football. 


What is manliness, then, except a big 
fist used with stunning force against 
some one else? President Eliot did 
break forth once in an_ outburst 
against football, but it cid not last, 
while “friends” now say that the 
game has been so modified as to be 
almost without danger. But is it? 
The disregard of human life by our 
educators is among the amazing spec- 
tacles of this fast age, so many young 
people are hurried by one means and 


another out of life. 
We have surgical operations and 
even death as the result of football 


in this State University, as they have 
in other schools where it is allowed, 
all in the name of “physical develop- 


ment,” when, in fact, every young 
man taken on the team must be al- 
ready so well developed as to need 


nothing more of the kind. Alas, how 
savage we really are, with all our 
boasted culture, refinement, and mod- 
ern opportunities! 
{Mrs.] R. E. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Rice. 


SOCIALISTS FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


New York, March 5, 1908. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your report of the suffrage hearing 
held at Albany on February 19, 
omitted to mention that the Socialist 
party was represented by a delega- 
tion of seven—three men and four 
women, and that two of the Socialist 
celegates, Mr, Morris Hillquit and 
Mrs. Meta I.. Stern, addressed the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate in 
favor of the proposed amendment to 
the constitution of our State, where- 
by women shall be given full citizen- 
ship. 

The Socialist party is the only one 
in the United States that consistently 
stands for woman suffrage, and all 
Socialist men and women engaged in 
active propaganca work, are fighting 
for it. The Socialist party through- 
out the United States has begun an 
active campaign in behalf of “Votes 
for women,” and in all the large in- 
dustrial centers it is organizing to 
carry on this campaign. A iarge and 
intelligent body of working women, 
the class that needs the ballot far 
more than the leisure class, is herein 
represented. 

A Socialist Reader. 





CHANGES IN OREGON. 





The whole interior of Oregon was 
once the bed of the Pacific Ocean, as 
has been proved by recent investiga- 
tions of Prof. Thomas Condon, Dr. 
Diller and other later noted geolo- 
gists, says Sunset. The region was a 
tropical country. The bones of camels 
and other tropical animals have been 
discovered, and many fossil beds of 
beautiful palm leaves have been 
found in eastern Oregon. 

The Cascade Hills, Blue Mountains 








by tropical lakes, were covered with a 
luxuriant growth of forests and flower- 
ing shrubs. Knowlton tells us the 
magnolia and cinnamon and fig trees 
were there. 

Professor Condon says that the cli- 
mate has been changed by the upfold- 
ing of the Cascade range, shutting off 
from the interior the softening influ- 
ence of the Japan current and the 
drift of ocean fogs and clouds. 

Today the soil presents 
ground mixture of basalt and volcanic 
ash, containing the elements of most 
fertile soil, and, when properly 
watered, producing enormous crops of 
vegetables, fruits and grain. We hope 
that next summer it will produce a 
rich harvest of equal suffrage. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend writes from Myrtle, Wash., 
“I should miss the Journal more than 
any other periodical,” 


A friend in Madison, Wis., writes, 
“I consider the Woman's Journal 
valuable.” 
calls the 
thit 


A friend in Newport, Del., 
Journal “a very valuable paper, 
no suffragist should be without.” 


A subscriber in Newbury, Canada, 
writing about some missing copies, 
says: “If possible, I would like to 
have these missed copies, as I have 
preserved every number since I took 
the Journal. I look eagerly each week 
for its arrival, and rejoice in the many 
added victories for the cause.” 


A friend in San Bernardino, Cal., 
writes: 

“Ll have missed only one number of 
the Woman's Journal in 35 years, and 
that was lost in a railroad 
Thanks for the brave work you are 
doing for the world. Surely you are 
fulfilling dear Luey Stone’s request to 
‘make the world better.’ ” 


THREE NEW LEAFLETS. 


Three new leaflets have just been 
issued in the Political Equality Series 

“What is a Democracy?” and “Wom- 
en in the Home,” 
W. FitzGerald, and “Women and the 
Vote,” by Mrs. Mary Kenney O’Sul- 
livan. Mrs. Florence Kelley pronoun- 
ces these three leaflets “just 


thing for labor unions.’ The argu- 


in- | 





a finely- | 


| unanimously 


| other 


wreck. | 


theological tradition of a superior and 
an inferior sex. 

Evolution is eliminating these per- 
sistent conventions, but so impercep- 
tibly that few guess the trend of these 
slight changes until they look back 
critically over half a century or so, 
Men and women both should pause oc- 


easionally to take this illuminating 
retrospect; and women particularly 
need the comfort which comes from 


the sense of progress made. We have 
run a long lap from the corn-grinder; 
but we still bear disabling burdens, 
among which is a keen perception of 
what our burdens are, 

We would not undervalue the inher- 
ent advantages which Nature gives to 
women, and we believe them as great, 
though no greater, than those she as- 


signs to men; but, until the artificial 
restrictions on our development are 
removed, we cannot but feel that we 


are handicapped in the race of life. I? 
you doubt it, just ask the first man 
you meet how he would like to change 
his sex. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Washington. 


women’s en 
l’rot 
State 


A resolution favoring 
franchisement was offered by 
Charles Timblin of Washington 
College, Pullman, and was almost 
adopted by the ‘Thurs 
ton County Teachers’ Institute, Feb 
28, at Olympia, the capital city of the 
State of Washington. 

A committee was appointed by W 
(;. Parker, the County Superinten- 
dent, to confer with similar commit 
that may be appointed from 
Institutes, for the purpose of 
the co-operation of the 


tees 


securing 


|} teachers’ body of the State, in get- 
ting the constitution amended. Miss 
Frances (. Sylvester, a gifted young 
woman who was, at the last e‘ection 
a candidate for County Superinten- 
dent of Publie Instruction, and ran 
ahead of her ticket, is the chairman 


both by Mrs. Susan | 


the | 


ments for woman suffrage are clearly | 


and effectively set forth, from the 
workers’ point of view; and the long 
list of State Federations of Labor that 
have passed woman suffrage resolu- 
tions is given in full, together with 
the suffrage plank of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

These leaflets should be ordered 
from National Suffrage Headquarters, 
Warren, O., price 15 cents per 100. 
Do not make the mistake of ordering 
them from Boston. 





WOMEN’S DISADVANTAGES. 


Mrs. Otto B. Cole contributed to a 


recent symposium in the _ Boston 
Globe, on the question, ‘Is it a disad- 
vantage to be a woman?’ She wrote, 
in part: 

There is such a delightful balance 
between the endowments of men and 
women, the two sexes are so eternally 
interdependent, that there should be 
no disadvantage in belonging to either 
half of humanity. But when we con- 
sider our civilization, we are tempted 
to believe that Nature planned us for 
some Age of Gold, which suddenly 
turned to base alloy on her hands. 
Looking along the pageant of the cen- 
turies, we see that in cruder times 
women’s disadvantage was a question 
of muscle, and today women are still 
handicapped, in spite of great all- 
round advances, because their imper- 
fectly trained minds and bodies still 
conspire with convention to perpetu- 
ate conditions induced by the reign 
of brute force. 

The savage woman found it a sad 
disadvantage to have to grind all the 
corn and bear all the burdens. The 
more civilized woman saw that her 
untrained labor was but a sorry means 
of providing for those dependent upon 
her. The woman of today appreciates 
the disadvantage of offering her skill 
in a market where, of two standards 
for the same work, the lower is her 
allotted portion, The modern woman 
would rescue her city from corruption, 
foster the juvenile court, aid the 
teachers by providing a pension sys- 
tem; but she finds her sex a crushing 
disadvantage in a society which ap- 
proves of her helping to pay for the 
government, but disapproves of her 
helping to elect its officers. 

A woman is at a disadvantage in 
private life also. But whenever the 
sexes have come together in the sim- 
ple family relation, the power which 
makes the world go round has always 
neutralized some of the artificial dis- 
tinctions of society. Away from the 
competitive struggle, individuality has 
a chance. The greatest power of con- 
centration guides the family fortunes, 
whether its possessor be man or wo- 
man, But, though character wins out 
at last, it always costs the woman 
more to make her power felt. 

Every disadvantage which the mod- 
ern woman finds in her home and her 
outside work is a survival of the old 
brute-force idea, supported by the 





of this committee. 


All the Institute instructors and 
many others, including Vresident E 
A. Bryan of the State College at Pull- 
man, Prof. Daggy of the University 
of Washington, the four school prin 
cipals of Olympia, the County Super- 
intendent and the ex-County Superin 





tendent, signed the suffrage enro! 
ment cards. 
Mary I., Page 
Oregon. 
Mrs, Abigail Scott Duniway writes 


to the Portlend Evening News: 

“Under an item in yesterday's wide- 
awake Evening News, headed ‘Grim 
Justice Lays Heavy Hand on Man Who 
Stole,” we were informed that a cer- 
tain husband, named Dayis, being out 
of money, work and food, pawned an 
old accordion that didn’t belong to him 
‘to raise money to eat on.’ Thereupon 
‘grim justice’ sends the husband to the 
rock pile for six months, leaving the 
wife ‘in a delicate condition and pen- 
niless.’ The query is: ‘Who bears that 
punishment’? Certainly not the hus- 
band, who will get food and shelter. 
But what of the penniless wife and 
anborn babe? What wonder that the 
liberty-anc-justice-loving men of Ore- 
gon are moving on, in voluntary and 
silent majesty, in this year of grace, 
determined to yote at the coming June 
election for equal rights for mothers? 
Will the ‘anti,’ who eschews mother- 
hood herself, but ‘remonstrates’ 
against this most righteous move- 

ent, initiated by men, ‘sit up and 
take notice’? ” 


A BRITISH CONTRAST. 


The other day, at the Westminster 
Police Court, women who had 
committed the heinous offence of bat- 
tering a Cabinet Minister's front 
door with the knocker placed there for 
thé purpose, were sentenced to six 
weeks’ imprisonment in the second 
division—(i, e. as common -criminals,) 
an penalty which it is interesting to 
compare with that awarded to David 
Duff, at East Ham, for battering his 
wife’s face because she was unable to 
induce her baby to leave off crying. 
Mr. Duff was let off with twenty shill- 
ings or fourteen days. 

To the uninitiated the discrepancy 
between the two sentences may appear 
odd: but a little consideration will 
show us that the magistrates both 
based their decisions upon the funda- 
mental principle of British law—re- 
spect for property. In the eye of the 
law, the married woman is the proper- 
ty of her husband; therefore the gen- 
tleman who, like Mr, Duff, blacks his 
wife’s eye or removes her front teeth 
with his fist, is, after all, only defacing 
his own belongings and damaging his 
own goods, The result may be undeco- 
rative. but that is his lookout. On the 
other hand, the obstreperous females 
who are now suffering the just penalty 
of their crimes in Holloway prison 
were caught in the very act of mak- 
ing free with knockers and bells that 
did not belong to them. They should 
be thankful that the stalwart arm of 
the policeman intervened before they 
had done any actual injury to other 
people’s property. Had they managed 
to break Mr. Haldane’s bell-wire or 
wrench Sir Edward Grey’s knocker off 
its hinges, they would not have got 
off with a mere six weeks.—Women’s 
Franchise. 


three 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


(In Memoriam, Feb, 24, 1908.) 


By William Winter. 





Beneath the snow, beneath the daisies, 
Beyond all thought of good or ill, 
Beyond all blame, beyond all praises, 

He sleeps—whom we remember still; 
Remember, honor, and deplore him, 
As this our tribute fain may show, 
The while our hearts are murm’ring 
o’er him 
“Alas! if he could only know!” 


He cannot know. Its vigil keeping, 
Above him waves the solemn pine, 
While o’er the sod where he lies sleep- 
ing 
wild 
twine; 
High up the curlews dart or clus‘ter; 
More near old ocean smiles or weeps; 
And he is part of all the luster 
Of Nature’s pomp wherein he sleeps. 


The rose and the bramb‘e 


He lives in morning’s wave of splen- 
dor; 
He lives in evening’s pensive gleam; 
He lives in memories sweet and ten- 
der, 
Where roses burn, 
dream; 
His image fills all sacred places— 
A shape that Time can never dim! 
In life he hallowed all the graces, 
And dead, all graces hallow him! 


where violets 


His was the will that never faltered; 
The promise that was always kept; 
The stern resolve that never altered; 
The vigil heart that never slept; 
The generous wish to scatter bless- 
ing; 
The purpose of celestial grace, 
That has no life save in redressing 


The wrongs that curse the human 
race! 
Our worldly schemes full soon are 
blighted, 


Like us they dwindle and decay; 
But let this shrine to him be plighted 
Whose glory cannot pass away, 
With whose pure name _ forever 
blended 
Virtue and Wisdom stand secure, 
In fame that never can be ended, 
And, like that name, it will endure. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The National Synod of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church in this country, at 
its meeting last summer, adopted a 
new constitution providing that any 
congregation wishing to do so may ex- 
tend the ballot to women in church 
matters. At the time the constitution 
was adopted Rev. C. O. Olander, the 
representative from Minnesota, inti- 
mated that, rather than accept it, the 
Minnesota churches would withdraw 
from the synod and become an inde- 
pendent organization. The matter 
came up at the recent Conference of 
Swedish Lutheran pastors in Minneap- 
olis, on motion to admit the new corn- 
gregation of West St. Paul into the 
This church has adopted 
woman suffrage, and on this score 
its admission was opposed. Dr. P. 
Sjoblom, Rev. L. G. Almen and Dr. J. 
Framlin spoke vehmently against the 
admission. Rev. A. Noren, Dr. J. 
Siamling, of West Union, and Dr. P. 
Skoclon of Minneapolis spoke for the 
women. Finally Rev. J. W. Lund- 
green moved the following resolution. 
“No congregation 


conference. 


which was passed: 
which has adopted the amended con- 
stitution shall be into the 
Minnesota conference.” 

The Minneapolis News says:— 

“Several congregations in Minnesota 
have already adopted woman suffrage 
These cannot be induced to reconsider 


received 


their action, as the women will have 
a say in the matter. The present 
course of the conference would indi- 


cate that these may be put out of the 


bounds of the church, in defiance of the | 


synod.” 
The 
$12,600 
It might well have voted an appropri- 
ation for mission work among the fos- 


Conference proceeded to vote 


for missions to the heathen. 


silized pastors in its own fold. 





Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth has 
just made a short tour through the 


extreme South, visiting the prisons in 
Mississippi and Louisiana and ad- 
dressing large audiences in New Or- 


leans and other cities. She awakened 


public sentiment there in behalf of 
discharged prisoners and suggested 
improvements in prison methods. 


Everywhere she met with cordial re- 
ception and much good is expected to 
result from her visit. During the 
thirteen that Mrs. Booth has 
been engaged in prison work she has 
enrolled 50,000 men in the Volunteer 
Prison League and inspired them to 
look up and hope, to prepare them- 
selves to go back to life and to make 
something of themselves. She has es- 
tablished three homes for discharged 
prisoners—in New York, Chicago and 


years 


| ried on. F. 


and the fourth is coming in 
Ohio, where they can remain until 
employment is found for them. She 
helps the wives and children of pris- 
oners and strives to keep the family 
and home together. 


Iowa, 


The Washington Post says: 

“Rev. Antionette Brown Blackwell, 
the first woman minister in the United 
States, who is now in her eighty- 
fourth year, will preach regularly once 
a month in a new Unitarian church 
that is being built at El Mora, a 
suburb of Elizabeth, N. J. The land. 
on which the church stands is a gift 
from Mrs. Blackwell, and through her 








efforts a large share of the money for 
the construction of the building, which 
March, 


will be completed in was se- 


cured.” 


sie | 


| 


Prof. | 


| 


On the recommendation of 
Graham Taylor of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Miss Cecilia Payne 
Templeton has been made assistant 
pastor of the First Congregationa! 
Church of St. Louis, Mo., one of the 
most fashionable churches in that 
city. The appointment is regarded in 
ecclesiastical circles as a decided inno- 
vation. It is intended that Miss Tem- 
pleton shall carry on a work of prac- 
tical philanthropy, for which she has 
received special training. For several 
months she was on the office staff at 
the Trowmart [Inn for Self-Supporting 
Women in New York, She was secre- 
tary of the Albany Hospital, at Albany, 
and of the Young Women’s Summer 
Camp at Altamont, N. Y. For- several 
months past she has been secretary 
of the training school of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in 
Chicago. 


} 


Miss E. Stafford Millar of Australia 
is a member of the Interdenomina- 
tional Association of Evangelists. At 
the solicitation of Dr, Torrey of Chi- 
cago, who became acquainted with her 
at a revival in Melbourne, Australia, 
Miss Millar has come to this country. 
She has been holding meetings this 
winter in Rochester, N. Y., and in 
other cities, and is described as a 
gifted, magnetic and corvincing 
speaker, 





Adjutant Emma Westbrook, now in 
charge of the barracks in West Pon- 
tiac, Mich., was one of the seven 
women who came with Commissioner 
Railton from England in 1880 to found 
the Salvation Army in America. She 
is about fifty-five years old, has been 
in the Army service thirty-two years; 
is entitled to retirement and a pen- 
sion, but refuses to take advantage of 
either, and intends to continue her 
work as long as her strength will per- 
mit. 


Two young women of Troy, N. Y., 
Miss Hattie A. Gifford and Miss Ella 
O. Brunk, have entered upon mission 
work in Dulce, New Mexico. Both are 
well fitted for such service, Miss Gif- 
ford having been a teacher for several 
years, and Miss Brunk having had ex- 
perience in Y. W. C, A. work in col- 
leges. They will work among the 
Mexican and Apache Indians. In New 
Mexico and Arizona there are 50,010 
Indians, said to be as poor, ignorant 
and superstitutious as any to be found 
in foreign lands. Mrs. FE. W. Simpson, 
of Troy, N. Y., is secretary of the bu- 
reau uncer which this work is car- 
My de 








A UNIQUE FUND. 





The unique Charlotte 
| fund the preparation of 
| girls for womanhood,” has just 
| brought into practical use. 
Miss Charlotte Schmidlapp, in 
| whose memory the fund is dedicated 
| by her fatLer, Jacob G. Schmidlapp, 
|of Cincinnati, was killed in an auto- | 
mobile accident in France in 1906. 
Schmidlapp set aside last year $250,- 
000 of his fortune as the memorial, 
| with these provisions: “That the in- 
| terest on this sum be added each year 
to the principal, with the exception 01 | 
|2 or 2 1-2 per cent., until the bequest | 
|reaches $2,000,000. This 2 or 2 1-2 ' 
| per cent. of the interest shall be used 
|to educate and prepare girls between 
the ages of 12 and 21, as the govern- 
|ing board shall select, in such educa- 
tion and training as will best fit them 
for life’s struggle. Each year, as 
the income increases, more young girls 
will be educated.” For this year there 
,is $3,500 to be expended, and Miss 
| Edith Campbell of the Cincinnati Uni- 
versity has been appointed to select 
the beneficiary, or beneficiaries, for 
there may be only one to reap the 
benefit of the first year’s interest, or 
more, as the committee in charge may 
decide. The successful candidates 
must be within the age limit—12 to 
21—must be of good moral character, 
strong of body and mind, and possess 
a natural aptitude for the work they 
wish to take up. The money is not 
to be given in charity, but as a loan, 
to be repaid should the recipient ever 
be able to do so. It is not intended 
that the debt should become a bur- 
den. Each beneficiary will give her 
personal note, to bear a nominal in- 
terest from the date of the comple- 


Schmidlapp 
young 
been 


“for 





| 








tion of her education, but there is to 
be no security other than the inten- 
tion to return the loan, if possible, so 
that others may be benefitted through 
the fund. The disposition of the fund 
is left entirely with the committee, 
except that it be used “for the prep- 
aration of young girls for woman- 
hood.” Eventually an _ institution 
modeled on the Hull House of Chica- 
go will probably be supported by the 
fund. 





WOMEN NEEDED ON JURIES. 


woman 
not 


tries a 
partly, if 


Every jury that 
should be made up 
wholly, of women; and until it is thus 
composed, women will never have just 
trials before the law. 

This does not mean that the woman 
criminal would receive greater mercy 
at the hands of a woman jury than 
she would before a man jury. She 
would simply receive more justice, 
because men are either too hard or 
too lenient with a woman; and they 
never understand her motives, as the 
dullest of her sex would intuititvely 
do. 

As a matter of fact, it begins to 
look as if it would be necessary to 
have women juries to try women in 
order that the woman criminal may 
be punished at all, for the man jury 
in dealing with a woman is simply 
gallantry gone to seed. It hasn't the 
nerve to deal with a feminine wrong- 
doer the way that she deserves. 

A young and pretty woman may al- 
most commit murder with impunity, 
and even the old and homely are rea- 
sonably safe, because the lawyer for 
the defense will say something about 
“mother” that reduces the spines of 


the twelve good men and true to per- | 


fect pulp. 

Far otherwise would it be if a jury 
of women were sitting upon the fate 
of a woman who had taken the life 
of a fellow-creature. They would think 
of the woman who had been widowed, 
or the children who had been made 
fatherless, or the other mother who 
had been robbed of her child, as they 
would of the blood-stained creature at 
the bar. 

But they would remember, also, 
mercy, and comprehend and make al- 
lowances for the motives that swayed 
the woman as no man ever could.— 
Dorothy Dix in New Orleans Picayune. 





NEW YORK WOMEN’S MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Women’s Medical Society of New York 
State was held March 11, in Roch- 
ester. 

At a banquet held March 11, 1907, in 
honor of Dr. Sarah R. A. Dolley, phy- 
sicians representing the Medical 
League of Buffalo, the Woman’s Medi- 
cal Association of New York City, the 
Blackwell Medical Society of Roches- 
ter, and the Dr. Cordelia A, Green So- 
ciety of Castile, organized a State so- 
ciety. At the meeting held subsequent 
to the banquet there were 49 members 
present, and over 100 names were en- 
rolled as members, At present there 
are 107 members. 

The following were on the _ pro- 
gram last week to read papers 
at the scientific section: Dr. Ruth La- 
throp, Professor of Physiology in the 
Women’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia; Dr, Baldwin, President of the 
Woman's Medical Association of New 
York City; Dr. Elizabeth B. Thelberg, 
Professor of Physiology and Hygiene 
and Resident Physician of Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie; Dr. Wollstein, 
Pathologist, tockefeller Institute, 
New York City; Dr. Williams, who is 
connected with the Board of Health of 
New York City; Dr. Adelaide Duet- 
cher, of Syracuse; Dr. Hortense Bruce, 
Superintendent of Training School for 
Girls, Hudson; Dr. Eliza Mosher, of 
Brooklyn; Dr. Maude Frye, of Buffalo. 
A banquet was given in the evening. 
Dr. Evelyn Baldwin was Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee. 


br. Eveline FP. Ballintine, of the 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Alice Brown's latest novel 
“Rose MacLeod,” now running serially 
in The Atlantic Monthly, will be is- 
sued in book form by Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co. in April. 

Wilbur F. Crafts will speak in Park 
Street Church tomorrow at 3 P. M., 
under the auspices of the Boston Cen- 
tral W. C. T. U., on “The Congress 
of the United States.” 

Miss Sarah Cone Bryant will have 
the good wishes of her many friends 
on her marriage to Mr. Theodore 
Franz Borst. Mr. and Mrs. Borst will 
be at home May 1, at 100 Hartford 
street, South Framingham, Mass. 

There is no end to the ingenious 
devices of the English suffragists to 
call attention to their cause. One of 
the latest is a huge kite, bearing the 
words, “Votes for Women,’ which 
they keep hovering in the air over the 
Houses of Parliament. 

In an article entitled ‘Plain Girls of 
the Russian Revolution,’ in the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, Kellogg Dur- 
land says: ‘‘Women have never played 
a more conspicuous or important part 


anywhere in the world than they are 
playing today in Russia.” 


For the first time in the history of 
North Berwick, Me., the schools are 
under the supervision of a woman su- 
perintendent. Mrs. Samuel Buffum has 
| held that position for the past year, 
and has given excellent satisfaction, 
both to parents and teachers. 


It is a strange coincidence that the 
new King of Portugal ascends the 
throne at exactly the same age as did 
|the late Queen Victoria, It may be 
a good augury, but the chances are the 
boy king won’t have as great a reign 
as did the great woman. 


What is the greatest power tin 
American politics? Carroll D. Wright 
says it is “the third, party, little heard 
of, without organization, which seeks 
| no office, holds no meetings, owns no 
| banner, but which comprises men who 
| think for themselves, hold the balance 
bes the power, and silently decide the 
elections.” 





| Jane Addams will speak next Satur- 
|} day, March 21, at S P. M., in Jacob 
| Sleeper Hall, Boston University, for 
the College Equal Suffrage League of 
Massachusetts. On Sunday, March 22, 
at 3:30 P. M., she will speak in Fan- 
euil Hall, at the joint invitation of the 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government and the Woman's 
Trade Union League of Massachusetts. 
Both meetings will be free, and all in- 
terested are invited. 

A Massachusetts invalid would like 
to receive Sunshine letters from any 
who care to cheer a helpless “shut-in,” 
whose only outlook is a steady in- 
crease of pain and helplessness. She 
can read and sew a little, and if she 
had a wheel chair could get about her 
rooms. She lives in the country, and 
is consequently shut in from callers 
during the cold weather.- Any little 
ray of sunshine would be greatly ap- 
preciated, The address is: Mrs. 
Frank Howes, Ashfield, Mass. 


Mrs. George F. Lowell lately spoke 
on woman suffrage before the Laun- 
dry Workers’ Union of Brockton and 
the Granite Cutters’ Union of Worces- 
ter, Mass., with much acceptance. 
The latter union is a large one, made 
up mostly of Scotchmen and Swedes. 
They were not all in favor of woman 
suffrage when Mrs. Lowell began, and 
when she got through they asked her 
questions for half an hour steadily. 
Then they adopted a woman suffrage 
resolution by a unanimous vote. The 
Laundry Workers also passed the reso- 
lution. 


It has remained for Miss Pankhurst, 
the first woman graduate in law in 
England, to demonstrate the absolute 
fearlessness of the suffragettes. The 
“Antis,” driven to desperation to block 
the ever-increasing popularity of the 
suffrage movement, concocted a plot. 
They scattered a box full of mice upon 
the platform from which Miss Pank- 
hurst was speaking. Did she quail in 
fear, and faint? She did not. Miss 
Pankhurst seized one of the mice that 
was unable to escape, and fondled it 
before her astonished audience, She 
was given round after round of ap- 
plause.—Minneapolis News. 


At a recent meeting of the business 
men of Boston, U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, Oscar S. Strauss, 
spoke on the value of effective co- 
operation with government agencies 
and Mr. Ryerson Ritchie urged a cen- 
tralized organization of “the army of 
men and women who in every city 
have wisdom, intelligence, and local 
pride. They are not yet organized. 
The city is a little republic within it- 
self. There is a wide field of useful- 
ness in such a society and a necessity 
for it.’ Whenever a’ society is any- 
where organized, let suffragists take 
un active part in its activities. 


Five hundred or more American 
school teachers will visit HEngland, 
Scotland, Ireland and Europe next 


autumn, to inspect schools and meth- 


| ods of teaching in vogue abroad. The 
| National Civic Federation has ar- 
|ranged for the expedition. The in- 


spection, it is said, will be confined to 
schools of elementary and secondary 
grade, to manual training, industrial 





Mr. | Rochester State Hospital, is president | and trade schools, and to institutions 
of the Association. 


| for the training of teachers, The 


| teachers to make the trip will be se- 

lected from those engaged in similar 
work in the United States. Invita- 
| tions are about to be sent by the Na- 
|tional Civic Federation to boards of 
| education, school superintendents and 
principals throughout the country to 
choose the teachers who are to go. 
The formation of the expedition will 
be under the supervision of an advis- 
ory committee of which Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, is chairman. 





HUMOROUS. 


Bing—"Do you have any quarrels in 
your club?” 

Bang—“Oh, no; we call them de- 
bates.”"—Philadelphia Telegraph. 





Guide (before statue in museum). 
“This piece of work that you are now 
looking at goes back to Praxiteles.” 

Visitor. ‘“‘What’s the matter? Ain't 
it satisfactory?” 





Mayor—“Where are you going?” 

Village Constable — “The three 
tramps | just locked up want to play 
whist, and I’m looking for a fourth!”— 
Fliegence Blaetter. 

“And was Jones so terribly hurt in 
the railway accident as the report 
made out?” 

“I don’t think so. One of his 
wounds is fatal, but the rest are not 
at all dangerous.’’—‘leveland Leader. 





Mrs. Jones—‘You not married 
yet, are you?’ 
Miss Brown—‘“No; but I’m engaged, 
and that’s as good as being married.” 
Mrs. Jones—*Ethel, it’s a whole lot 
better, if only you knew.”’—Ohicago 


News. 





are 





“Would you send a man who uses 
profanity to Congress?” 

“I dunno,” answered Farmer Corn- 
tossel. “Of course I don’t approve of 
profanity; but I’d want him to be able 
to hold his own in any of them argu- 


ments that come _ up.”’—Washingtou 
Star. 

“Mother, does Dr. Smith wear his 
every-day clothes under that long 


white gown when he preaches?” asked 
a little girl who had seen the edge 
of the minister's trousers under his 
robe. 

“Yes, dear,”’ was the reply. 

“Well,” she continued, “now I know 
why it is called a surplus.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 





Ruby, who was dining with her 
elders, was given her choice of des- 
serts. 

“Which will you have, Ruby, ice- 
cream or jam?” her indulgent father 
asked. 

After a moment's hesitation she 


said: “‘Give me a little of each, and a 
lot of both.”’—February Lippincott’s. 





The Rey. Dr. Somers was in the 
habit of addressing his wife, Sarah, in 
polysyllables when he wished the 
children to leave the room. 

He never dreamed that they under- 
stood until 9-year-old Jack, recovering 
from measles, was one day enjoying 
the dear privilege of ‘hearing his 
mother read aloud. 

The doctor ventured in and began 
softly, “Sarah”— 

Up rose Master Jack in _ bed. 
“Sarah,” quoth he, “eliminate the ob- 
noxious element!’’—Lippincott’s. 





“So you think the navy is not well 
organized?” 

“IT do,” answered Mr. Serius Barker. 
“T have nothing to say against the 
ships. But look at the names they 
give some of the boats: ‘Vesuvius,’ 
‘Viper,’ ‘Scorpion! As soon as the 
enemy reads a name like that, he's 
bound to get wary. What we want tuo 
do is to give ’em names like ‘Little 
Pet,’ ‘Zephyr’ or ‘Asphodel,’ same as 
they have on the pleasure boats at the 
summer resorts. It’s a pretty good 
navy in some respects, but what it 
needs is more strategy.”—Washington 
Star. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of ——— dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 


HOME MILLINERY mm 
A skilled milliner will trim or make 
over hats at very moderate rates. Will 
call at ladies’ homes for the hats, and 
bring them back; and if they do not suit 
at first, will rearrange the trimming until 


perfectly satisfactory, without extra 
charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal. If your 
hat needs anything done to it, drop a 


ecard, appointing a time for her to call on 
you, to Mrs. Natalie Rubin, 37 Revere St., 
Boston. 
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Miss M. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


F. Fisk 


Is having a Reduction Sale of Ladies’ Gloves, Silk 
and Lingerie Waists 
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